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Ho 1 



opinions & PRINCIPLES 


I opinions 



Some of us may roujuiber zo have seen in hi- p gs ol Punch 
* Little ttfemd Arthur's Guide to Knowledge ’ • Arthur, aged 
twelve ,asg 3 question’s, pars later t, tiresome q* punc- 
tuated with 'why 1 & 1 /chI mid 1 * A the persons whom he corners 
are uneasy* They are nice people too w : th notions about 
wringing the do;/ u. well ~ this fa-the .u-ncle,e!4er sister & 
governess i but the text upon which he examines them Is 
their own sayings & doings, A they co ie out uadly* Two 
reflections suggest themselves — that Arthur is an odious 
little ri £ deserve to be snu bed* ? tha* h s people a • 
poor things, ths boy b©in In a uad way who depends fin them 
for his bring! n; up* 


trouble Is that < oud 1 ik e^^liaria ' l ‘ 1 

what children usually Keep to themselves* & his people* who 
show up rather feebly ■ 'o ood-na turr-d.w©! 1-^ ^^nlng as 

intelli ont as he rant of us* The obvious conclusions we 
ha/© drawn are at fault* out ail the same these Punch papa vs 
are a contribution zo our thought an out education* 


:iow Arthur is not real! a prl * -he 


e 



■ 






and ,next,that his elders and betters are not in a position to 


make opinions as he must make bone ;and , jus t as there i$ a long 

4W0 >wgje? 

period of adolescence for the forming of his bodily tissues* 

so a long period is set apart for, education in order that he may 
elowly and naturally collect material from which his opinions ,oUU 
develop and upon wnlcfe his principles, grow. 


IWPJiere is where youn g ^Arthur* comes in 
as an illustration. He gleans in a f f 0jf $ bare field? and it seeps 
to me that modern educat ion, excel lent as it is t fails in affording 


have^to producoy/opin ions fmwu Arthur’s father and uncle and rather 
pedantic governess are, like the rest of us, most liberal with 
thelr^ opinions ,or what they take to be opinions? but the boy 


stuff from which to make them, A hundred thale r crop up everyday 






does n 



Her 

s not want^opinions but 


upon which he unconsciously thinks - the policeman at the corner 




£ 


the sales advertised in shop windows, the Fleet, the Territorials, 


Stray casual reflections about all matters of conduct and current 
history , corns to t he boy, but he oannct get hold of enough data! 
to^think^bcut any of these matters. His life-experience is too 
narrowband the keen logic of a child’s mind makes him aware that 


of just opinions and sound principles. By and by he learns the 
trick, catches up the pass-vo d of the moment, saves himself the 

Lm, ^ luLrt-ut. f 

t Y ounl e of thinking and becomes^ flabby , el us i ve , me^e a type 

than a person. 

We are all apt to suppose that thought is free. 

We are willing to accept some kind of code, written or unwritten, 
lor our action5and ewen otr speechjbut our thought - why it would 
be intolerable to nave that under rule! Surety we may thing what 
we like even if we must refrain from saying or doing the thing 
we thlnfei ft^Thia notion of the freedom of thought. 


door neighl ferent way atb 



the people 


palm off fallacies and prejudices by way 


oor minds, at any rate, may, as chartered libertines. 


the idea that 






that our thoughts are free to o where they will ft picK up 
waat they ohacaoj reduces us to the ooadtt pa of Latelle - I 
Ic&sua .la's it m is t occupy our Kinds; 

we port eive no duty in the natter t no necesait r y fo? orderin ' our 
thoughts nor, what is uor« ‘ mportant,for providin' ourselves 
with a periodical auppiy of material for intellectual digestion. 
So we % o about in a state of avidity for any fallacy in ha air 
that we may pictc up & cherish as our 1 opinion* to oe passed 
on with "ho diligence worthy of a ..ex ter caa* l. P^thap* our 
case is less serious tmn xhat which Euerson indicates in 
his own country men* Ve cannot qu\te say that seventy thousand 
Englishmen ’are .oin^ aoaut in search of a roili-ton* but w- 

A 

pride ourselves upon iws tolerance which nr--, arise from the 
i no ranee which dons not &now how to • , istin;uish between things 
that dlf for* 6n social questions wr ihimt wixh the r - ine 
easy toleration of -lanxlments' & situations which, thank heaven, 
we* do not ve . feel ourselves ac liberty A o emulate, flits is thi 
sort of thinni- ,,J i to is thr. sort of man tft t would die for his 
country/' 


j£p£orY\<X*> B 





C 


Ho f \ am cosmopdl i tan - All countries are the same for me arri 

>T 


jjid th en whaxa should f ''Carriage ought not to be a 

M 

permanent Institution, rt ought to end where love ends* fi eld er a 
J doj a 1 1 see how an enlightened woman can marry at all under the 
marriage laws 11 , «i always forgive everyone everything. 

We can 1 1 all be alike £ we can’t all be heroes^. This is In e sort 


season' after another^'lfe should oe surprised at the way notions 
BPrMd , 1 ike epidemics , if we did aot realise that multitudes if 
are going about with famished minds in well-fed bodies to whom 
any windfall of a notion is better than nothing. Wo are all slow 
to recognise our need of a mental diet, various and good , served 
at short and regular intervals*# and if this is necessary for the 
adult who has, so to speak, made his mental ’tissue 1 , how muchrore 
is it so for young people who are making the very* bone s' of their 

minda,the opinions whereby they stand? 

/ 

In political mat to ra , again , we trust to our newsoaper which is ex- 
pressly the organ of our party and do not look for the side-lights 
cast by other writings or for the illumination to be had from 
history arid literature* What material we collect we get out of 
compendiums and lecturesjand these oannot afford the copious detail 
upon which alone the mind Is able to think. To quote Punch again 


I would not die for any of them 



W » rift done ■ 


of stuff which is taken 





r- 


lllSil- But perhaos you have not read our papers* 

Radical, No f F hav$ 'not and I don't want to * * . Have you 

read this Leader* 

Tory .No, I have'nt & i don't want to 

That is it * We get our thinking done for us because , really , we 
Bon't know enough to think for ourselves. 


W Afy )Yi/} 

<htT & <r*A^* /) fa 


lffeTc<np>i«e 


LAAiUMa<Jb 


ubjus-muL ui' jmjlU p . b 1- JU . An opinion about a person, Whether (j 

<yr^ — » . r 

one of our own acquai ntance |or a joawon iifcublic Iife,s4a-Hy 

depends for its value upon our intimate acquaintance with a pretty 

wide range of persons both in life and literature* NapolGon knew 

"ler^and his knowledge of the springs of conduct was one of the 

O^WCL O/yvuXq Ult^^^UJUlo^ 

secrets of his 4444444 M oriw u * f n-fb ueaoe but then he was not 

oyJLy 

content to study men n -. He read diligently even in the midst 

of absorbing affairs,- Homer, the Bible, the Koran spoetry, history, 
Plutarchiin fact, the sort of reading best calculated to give Mm 
a Key to character and a guide in affairs* probably histo y affords 
no more brilliant example of what may be 4444 called literary 

UnJI *** 

inspiration in dirscti=s4 ^ judgement -dsF the affairs of life? 

the sincerity of his dependence upon literature is shown by such 

facts as his observing on that disastrous day at Frlenrre /during a 

charge of the Cossacks, a tree under which when a boy he used to 

read Tasso's Jerusalem Qflilfred* Again, while sick at 

Dresden, the news of disaster to his arms in Russia is brought to 

toM, /tw, fh r wwLt j 

him and he say s , triumph ^and ruin *fnte rvenes but a step"? 
and idly measuring distances uodiv a map with his com passes, he 
repeated the lines;- 




Ur* 


5 


"j'ai servi .command^ , vaincu quarants anneos; 



Du monde,entro mes mains * j 'ai vu les deslinees; 



Indeed It behoved the man who revived the role of th* Caesars 


to study his part; the man, whose success depended on the onerous 
enthusiasm of hi3 fo 1 lo* ing , learned from his earlier records how 
generous , devoted ,s ingle in purpose ,a mixed mass of men may become* 
Literature and history/tauglt him these things, and he knew how to 
apply his knowledge with a definiteness and exactness less than 
generous, ife have few finer examples of the tremendous practical 
ower of liberal culture; nor do we often come across a mare exact 
indication of its limitations. 


Napoleon 1 s opinions were nearly always Just; when we explains his 
reasons for restoring divine worship in France, he mentions how he 
had been moved by hearing the belts of a village church and adds 
that, if such an incident move ■ im , ce rt airily it must affect the 
-because religion is natural to ail men. 



t \ 


G^ 


Talleyrand ia objected to on account of his weathercock polities. 
"Be it ie",sald Napoleon , "but he ia the ablest minister for 

^titCIUci 

foreign affairs in our choice". Carnot was " h ;— 'ted tr as a Ftepub- 

v. n . 

lican, "Republican or not ".said ,V*pa-l-eon , "he is one of the l as - 
Frenohmen that would wish to see France dismembered". 

We all know that Napoleon was a genius but genius is, so to speak, 
the ((aohine# which tsttr acts/upon the raw material afforded by 

—•l *' :•* * - - - ■ f * 

education,; and the practical results of fcfapoleon 's avidity for 

boo.ws are of a sort that should be useful to u* all. The power to 

take a generous view of men and their -mot ives , to see where the 

greatness of a given character lies, to have one’s judzfcent of 

present events illustrated and corrected by historic and literary 
^r\j"tj2JLCL 

parallels ,to have l ric u. r. a -d the powtr of comprehensive Judgement, ■- 
thejo are admirable assets within the power of everyone according 
to the measure of his mindiand this sort of material for his — 
opinions, background for his actions, it should be the first care 
of his educators to supply to a youth. 

We are SJ too apt to offer 

ready-made opinion* to young people, to pass on what we think, or 

W a rQ boHeva we think sand this answers its purpose if wa trmnr 
only the ease and 


conrenienca of acting upon habitual linss of 


■tGp/ oe*n 


thought. But each of us must add his quota to the thought of the 

world.muat produce what .If not new in itself, Is new to hlmjand it 

is upon the power of original thinking that all note-worthy action 

depends. Now^thought breeds thought. It Is as vital thought touches 

Qudt 

our minds that our owb Ideas are vitalised in the cont«»,and out 
of our ideas comes our conduct of life. That Is why the direct 
and Immediate impact of great minds upon his own mind i§ a neceasary 

factor in the education of a child* If you want to know how far 

L ' v/r wide 

a given school lays itself out to furnish k? the material 

\:fn|opin ions t ask to see the list of kooks in reading during the txjur^Jt~ 

Lj ***'■ 

term* If the list &C short, the child will not get enough 

I* the books are not various, his ideas will develop In 
one direction only?if th^twrks are not originaijbut complied at 
second-hand from this book and that,h© will find no material at 

all in them for his Intellectual growth. Again, if they are too easy 
and too direct, if they tell him straight what he is to think, he 


as a man has 


*111 read, no doubt^but he will nol approp . late * Just 

1 - ■' l j j-v - 

to eat a^c 


inner in order that his physical energies 
t&a-y be stimulated to select and secrete that small portion which 


A£pHc*n Uf-»S 

G,^o a 

is vita) to him.so the intellectual energies must be stimulated 
to extract what the individual needs f by 4 generous supply and by 

a way of presentation that is by no means obvious, if© have th* 

'O 

highest authority for th*t indirect method of teaching proper to 
literature and poetry, The pa*<fbles of our Lord contain the fullest 
digest of the Christian re ligi on;4e ven to-day we understand only 
a litt inhere and there P and we wonder how much could have been 
obvious to the Jews who heard these simple-sounding tales in the 
first place, We do not unde rst and .but w© know. The narahles are 
part and parcel of our lives as perhaps no other cart of the 
Bible has become . 

The boy who gets a single idea • not ion , mate ria 1/ 
for an epinior^out of a big book has his reward- Butrin order to 
get this reward he must read for himself and mtut read to xnow ; 
his teacher's main business is to see that he knows; all the acts 
of general i sat ion, analysis .comparison, judgement ,e to, the mind 
performs for Itself ia the act of Knowing. knowledge got 
from books should be got for the sake of knowledge itself and 
not to pass ©xaminat 1 ens t to pass those is good and well, and 
easy enough to th* boy or girl who knowfj only 'passing 1 should 
01 oe put in the foreground as a motive to study* If the iacdn be 
preoccupied by any secondary motive , that Intellectual digestion 
hereby late 1 1 igenc© is nouri sned *does not take olace* 


> 4lo 
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ip 
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Opinions are not to be entertained In a casual 
way. An opinion worth having Uwr roust be the outcome Of our 

thought and knowledge of the subject ,it must be our own opinion 

and not caught up as a pa rot catches ud its c liras es^and it must 

/ 

bo dis interested, thatis.it roust not be inlluenced by our incli- 
nation, tfhy need we have opinions at all la a question that onours^ 
Just because we are pe sons. Every person has many opinions , either 
his own, honestly thought out, or picked up from his pet newspaper 
or from some intimate companion. The person who thinks out his dtfjd 
opinions modestly and carefully is doing his duty^F"^ do our 
duty in our thoughts by forming just opinions is a very great ^*rt 
of our w o r k in llfej 4 Vs must all get opinions aoout our own country, 
about other count ries , about occupations , amusements, about the booKs 
we read, the persons we hear of, the persons we meet, the pictures 
we see .the characters we read of whether in fiction or history,— 
injlact , there is nothing which passes before our minds about which 
it is not cur business to form Ifcust and reasonable opinions. 


U wq reflect that the years n f . \ i «iH m-f 1 1 e a t 1 . sh m 1 1 ri be spent 

^ A** 9 ***r~*^-? 

,d enable^*** to, do “this t we 


In getting the Knowledge which should 


realise more fully what to aim at in the education of our crsildren- 

-V- s of — U pE ■ jfr. do not speak without 


Cm 


Ajv/ Lm*~— fk 

knowledge . tf; . nye practised r ^H? do ctrine for .^-fr e o ^ ^ f years 
* ^-y e 

with sat isractoif re3ults.^«hi Id £on ferought up largely on cooks 
compare very well indeed with others *vho have been educated on a 
few boo^e and many lectures^ ’they lo^e books which are books and 
they love knowledge lor its own sake ■ They have generous enthusiasms, 
keen sympathies , a wide out look *and sound judgement , because they 
are treated from the first as beings "of wide dis course , looking 
before and after". We speak that we do know in urging parents 
not to be content with any method of education for their children 
which does not include a liberal and wise use .at first hand of 
the best books. 




To retu n to Kapo leon , for a single familiar 


exam, le Is worth a great deal of precapt,WHe 


not only Inapt od^but obsjf essed* b 1 inded ,by historical parallels. 

Prom the Bell epoohon he writes to the Regent "I have terminated 

m career and come, like ThemiStocI es , to seat myself on the hearth 

of the Tritish people’'. Ho quotas the persistence of Marius to 

justify his ro from Elba. In f aOt * throughout his career there 

« * 

is a curious element of the schoo lhov*p laving at It — a schoolboy 
cntL 3 

oi such extrajd inary imagination that he believes in the part he 


g* 

14 

Is playing and is capabli of imposing his faith on the world. 
Probably there never was a life on which the 'humanities 1 
exercised a more powerful in flue nee ; neve r has there been such an 
example of the power of the informed mind to conquer the world| 
Napoleon is a final answer to the contention that a knowledgejof 
books has no practical value.; jl'hn re was, perhaps, no incident in his 
career that was not suggested * Inspi re d t i 1 lust rated ,b? some his- 


* (fy 


mS 


\j 


torical precedent , some literary aphorism. 

V yj Ne se 

fyfarf iAuA< 

books can nation. . — _ A(L 

batt^le ships by way of clipping the claws of Bonaparte » set to ' 
worx to maxe themselves what they are to day -the first farmers 

in Europejand this they have done in and through their schools where 

\ 

they get*not technical instruction, but a pretty wide course of 
reading in history and literature. r t is for this that their 
Continuation Schools chiefly exist,and*as in the case of Napoleon* 
this sort of investment of time and labour has brought about 
extraordinary results. 

Tt has seemed to me worth while to dwell on 
the career of Buonaparte because* if he illustrates the necessity 
for 1 loe ral ,pe rsistent reading as a preparation for ll^€*he shows 
just as forcibly that the boy who goes out with ample material for 
the formation of opinions, is prepared for life one one side only 




He has the knowledge which Is power, but he wants the wisdom 
which is conduct. Napoleon was as unmoral as an intelligent, 
undisciplined boy who has had the run of a library but has not 
been taught to order himself. Hell has it been said of him i- 
’'lii empire thou couldst crush , command , rebui Id , 

But govern not th*y pettiest passion, nor. 

However deeply in men's spirits skilled. 

Look through thine own”. 


A freebooter among the nations .generous by fits and sta^s;hst but 
sh. inking from no excesses of rapine 4 slaughter, without pity, 
-w-Hhout-swriy^wi thout integrity , though not without loyalty, 
taking refuge in lies at the moral crises of his life, otty.mean 
and vulgar when little things crossed him,-he stands befo re us 
an example on a gigantic scale of the perils of an education 
which is merely practical* 

9ut t we may aak,what has all this to do with us? We paint on a smaller 
canvas and run no such risks, In so far as we encourage oifir 
children to believe that success is the chief thing, i 1 la glfiirsJW^ 
our ounda lions are on the same^, plan p t h owe ve r small may be our 
scalr. Our children cannot do better than emulate Bponaparte in 

his wide 


J6 






& practical converse with booksy put let us see to it that they 

ha vej.net only opinions in the one scale but principles to counts:- 

/ \ 

balance thex in the other; and of right principles of conduct# 
V„, 1S „ ...M .. — .... ™.v ..«»• 

to rea ise that such restraints exi s4 : **7 y Q one is without 
principles for those a; e #fo^inc9cs * the/ first or chief v op in ions 

^ A 1 

which a person entertains and by which he/guide^ his life. These 
guiding lights ,our principles of conduct , each of us must accumu- 
late lire bis ppinions for Himself ,‘that is , we must @ac h choose 
which we will have but we are infinitely helped or hindered by the 
examples and by the motive* which are set before us. The child who 
is brought up in a virtuous home usually make 3 an Involuntary 
choice of principles of rect i rude for his guidance* His school 
helps him to principles of manly honour , public spirit, loyal co- 
ope ration # good- f el lows nip , of patriotism and loyalty. 

Ey the way , \ weeds r whether the rather fine Incident noticed 

jVyvn Ttm 7i w*Q 

in wi*. neiicpauu a cuttings 1 1 lust rates some slight lesson on the 

necessity fo taxes given at school* Tf so it shows that a little 

“Z I 

goes a long way* and Birmingham may be proud of her patriotic 
oltixun^wlth power and will to extract frorc 1 little information 
a fine principle for his guidance* 
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A Vcii.uTiTJuiv Ta^cpaykr. — A n cutnnytnouji 

letter luiH ken ttGCited by tho Probate Ilegutnr at 
BirftiihKlmtii, It conUilned UiM pnnljit fnide«t lor 


C> zC> 



topping the Country gfrirw, ft arrt nf Kind's Tax® l 
Btippeiftr from (roe who n^pcetu fUtm Uod Bit's 
him lltvA feilw* thf? TOflL*. Tn thr i mimn 


330 al t raining, t hat is t train lag which shall aid the pupil in the 


such training* The gradual decline of the teaching of religion in 
our schools makes it a fatter of urgency to find some effective 
substitute* and we try to teach good conduct by precept and quoted 
example, by tale and encouraging talk; the motive we employ being 
the oid one^ t hat the good boy gets the big cake. Every sort of 
teaching succeeds after its kind^and very likely we shall produce 
that Eighteenth Century type of virtue for which Karla Edgeworth 
anc nor father* Mr Day^aod many£ wo r thy people laboured. Eut water 
rises no Higher than Its source , and * i f oUr springs of conduct 


^Pen out of—a des i re$ f o our own wel l-being, why It is just 
possible that the virtues we succeed in producing- are net a bit 


more convenient to society. Selfishness , it has been well said^ is 



better in themselves than the evils we cure^thougb they r.ay be 


none the better fo being eternal se 1 f ishness; and such a calamity 


aS 1 


G 


Cr(Q-~ 

13" 

4^4 


Ph%A /f i i^. Wt U^aJUL t£rj?v ^ f+JX 

highly moral selfishness may overtaka a whole nation* Otr# 

very vocabulary on the subject of our 'principles' is a sufficient 
fay in UM^fc^ywv 

guide .^He must do our duty, we say, and duty Is that which is due 
from us . We ou£ht to do so and so, we say, and ought is that which 
we ewe* To whom do we owe and who is it that' claims dues from ua? 

Our neighbours, our fellow men, we say-jour parents , relatione and 

ji* *% 4 / * 

i4re— r*$t. But we instinctively feel that any allegiance we pay to 

CLo tfcLli. 

claims^is voluntary* We are kind in conduct , faithful to 

engagements, generous in action and construction, only because 

we choose and if we chooses if circumstances strongly incline us 

otherwise - why there is really nothing to bind us ! Foi all the 

claims of neighbou r , chi e f and oountry|are re lati ve* except as they 

t -* u . (a 

are bound up in^ connected with^one Supreme claim^ ve feel them 

to be artificial bon ds* and this is the secret of a general unrest 

/ 

In ±ha. - * 4-r,of indiscipline in the home and the University (not yet 
In England happily ) f o£ the undue exaltation of individual interests 
whether of class or person, of the looseness with which all bonds 
are held* We know how the |ood and vise in a great s liter 

country deplore the commonness of divorce^ but that is only symp- 
tomatic, an indication in one direction of the loosening 


'emc.^og 


tie krr' 


in every direction. Wo are becoming emancipated fro- duties and 
rosponsibi lit i os ;and though, out of that virtue whicn is ineradic- 
able in us,tfo take up causes with onthus ias&iour wilful zeal in 

a 'cause' docs not make up for ordo ed Dersistence in a duty* 


Ancient Greece or Borne or in the Eastern nations of to-day.and wo 
say that virtue may exist without religiose sanctions ;but we for- 
get that iod is the God of all flesh, that the high "i rtuos we 
admire ha Tf o dovelo mct under an almost pJirJLlysing sense of the im* 


principle of Divine Goodness, and however iiaae the superst It Ions 


It ^a^because our Union reCe^^ses that our but;* -, which includes al 
our virtues, is only obligator^ so\far as we recognise the ^upro^e 
Be ration that wikrost our work upon a religious baslsV 

But it is *** possible ,on the other hand, 
to be religious and not moral* Indeedithoro are in the present 
day ^ as in .Jerusalem of old, certain acrimonious and supercilious 
tendencies that thrive in a religious atmosphere. Therefore, 

rvuftcif. 

though we get the mot i^c^goweijand the sanctions for effort 

in religion ,we recognise that gocj/ness is an art which we must 


He admire what wo call^cagan virtues .whether in 



many names t &oy t MUgin ± n the 



associated with ^rrm Tow faint and feeble ■ gleams of truth* 

F 


t * 


*&l?£0Cn'C4l>B 


so 


(a r l a l 




learn as definitely as we learn Mathematics, This is the fact that 
the world has awakened to, and the teaching of morality now takes 
1 1 Bj place upon our cur ri cu lum ; that is ,we add definite instruction 
to a 1 ’ the indefinite teaching by precept and example which every 
child receives* But is our teal according to knowledge and will 
lessens *with oiled up examples, on Thrift , Truth, Toume'ance ,and all 
those virtues which we choose to emphasise because they are 
the most convenient to soci oty , issue in that balance of character 
which is virtue? JjTTt h no im^ t — ny <vu - h — ___ 

A era Its man 

gets knowledge of his tools and of his material in the using of 
both jbut sGEr.ri-how we go on using the tools in our hands, the mater- 
ial we ha^e to work upon^ to produce the stature of a perfect man 

all through a life-time in a haphazard witless way. We blunder 

&*JC 

on till the end and never perce! 

Or act, or say, or do but think a thought 
And such and such shall surely come to casslV 
^von more important than material for opinionsjl as an equipment for 

/ "-nt 

life are princioles of conduct; and .though/ we all gather these 



£m° 



as *e go outfit together our code of princi plos f goGd or old, 


sound or imsound^o should , T think, bo greatly assisted if wp had 
<Q %f*y.ik> 

some reasonable lan - <j C -4 .- ovnrd -> l t im* upon which to work*. If wo 

€T^ 

considered ,that is»our matorl ali and our tools, 

^ it is wo 11 to appeal to the emotions through tale 
and song^but emotional response is short-lived and the appeal 
to the emo liens is deadened by repetition. The response of the 
Intellect to cotie rent and consecutive teaching appears on th e 
contrary to bo continuous and enduring- Pays and girls have as 
much capacity to apprehend what is presented to the i mines as 
have their eldorsj and , 1 ike their aldurs,they take great pleasure 
And interest in ar, appeal to their understanding which discovers 
to them soipe ground plan of human nature, -a common possession. 

K is inspiring to them to know that all beautiful and noble possi- 
bilities are present in eVeryone^but that each person is subject 
to assault and hindrajpo in various way s^pf which he should tie 


aware In order that hn may watch and pray, However much hortatory 
te&cning may bore both young people and their elders- an ordered 
presentation of the possibilities tha£ lie in human nature and of 
the TisKM that attend these can hardly fail to have 4 n enlighten- 
ing and stimulating effect- An appeal to the young to make tho 




roost of themselves because of the vast possibilities that are in 
them and of the law of ^-od vhtth constrains thou , seldom la!lg'^/ 

$ Utl*. vvu* 

but such an appeal should take the two lines of^duty ana/ the possi- 
bility of fulfilment, 

in our moral as in our Intel lectual education 

aJUi 

wo work too much upon utilitarian linos: 94 /want the impulse ef 

'Uf IcMft; I'Vf 

wider anb deepe r conceptions, tHH jia tody 

is served by certain appetites and that each of those servants is 
on the watch to bo coma ruler: that lest, a good servant .may become 
5_lot_h, a tyrant: that serviceable h unger may become degrading 
Glu ttony ; that each appetite has its time; that to keep the body 
pure is ono of the great duties we hate in tho vorld-that wo 

t 

too have a tree of the knowledge of good and o 1 !! planted in tho 

garden of our bodies: that tempters O0®o£also^ and toll us that we 

may eat and got die, but be like gods knowing good and eviljbut that, 

/ 

the moment wo oat, that moment we begin to die: that those who keep 
pure in neart shall see aod^not only when they di*£ but f with the eye 
of their soul .about them and beside thomJ-frbis sort of knowledge 
will help a boy to glorify Cod in his bodysand the sense, that 
oaci o A the appetites /so necessary to his body j roust be kept in 
subjection as a servant and not allowed to rule ns a master, will 
glAO play to that fighting instinct upon which the safety of each 


J* Prt^^U: vUi^w , _ ^ /V, W)^, 

• r * • _ < ' . 1 
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3 ingle Man soul »n 11 ^ fl a f ra - I -5la ±j> must depend, 

n boy may bo taught what wealth ho possesses in 


hi3 five senses, all the joys ho holds in swing and hearing, in 
touching* too i though only tho clind /.now now satisfying those may 
ooah mo)* Ho may bo taught that a lothf ulnoss in tho use of his senses 
brings with it deprivation and Is an q f f ancQ.*and that each ono of 
those so sorv iceab l o sensed may bo pampered until it becomes a 
tyrannous master* The pleasure of seeing may solid him about 
agapo for shows ; Touch , that most parvis ive, most useful aer ant, may d# 
become a cause of Irritability and piv ishness ; boys and girls 
may be taught | not to say or think that they do net like porridge^ 
or mutton , o. potatoes , lest the time should come when they want 
ihings with many flavours to please thei: taste and loam to live 
for thot^ enjoyment of their dinner. Every young person may learn 
not to allow himself in daintiness about food but to be rather glad 
when tnings are served which he does not like because this gi’es 
hi? an opportunity to keep taste in its proper jfclaco ~ that of 


servant and not oj^ mas tor* j 

di-iv ±v^,£-vy. 

igain^rtiB boy some conoeprion 






science* his to ry* mat he mat i cs,philsophy , 11 to rature t art ,are all 
bdlor^ him ,p leasant places and delectable, to be opened by the key 
til knowledge which he must labour to zetiand that his chief hin- 
drances arc Inertia (a sort of sloth tfhich makes us uitwilling 
to begin to think of anything but the small matters of everyday 
iifej*and Habit ^whlch goes always over the same ground^-an excellent 


Lot us ins Ire the young to ha^e*ll<e Leonardo, a solrit "invariably 
royal and magnanimous"* over Increasing In knowledge of nature rnd ff 
art, of literature and man, 0 fuj*o Past and t-tTb Press nt- 

A— 


tho sustenance of the mind as the aopetltes do for that of the bodv-r 





life- hard : ra~h 4 im ^L une 


ard 


If In the domains of intellect »Imagina 
t Ion* the Aesthetic Sens e. Reason , b* those Desires which make for 


Q 

2J*-~L~r” 


_ if in all of thos o It Is our business to see that young people 
aro put In the w ay of finding principles for their gu idanco , s t i 1 1 
more do they require instruction in tho ordering of the t^o great 
moral principles of Love and dus tice^whleh reside in every person. 
The?; fist know how to distingui sh Lo ve from various counterfeit 
Iq':qz\ i Jj.o ■ f-1 ^ T a ^ rT h n ^ m i * m hm ajn r o r t lra— hr?~n-dtt1:*?ht 5 in the goohess 
_o.f ^'it hn riV ft ^'- r s - -o f his friendV&^^s— to he worthy; 

jmfiinri *^ ri ^y\jj ui»' / 

do-rUsc te t Ha t t aa wo are all capable o: warmth , 1 iking, 

A 

friend 1 iness , love ,so we are all capable of coldness *di si Ike , avers! os 
hat ed;and that our dislike Is commonly not the fault of the person 
we dislike hut our error in disliking. 

It is good for a boy to ciow 


that he has within him funds of pi ty, bone vo fence .sympathy, kin dness* 

generosity (gratitude , courage t loyalty, humi 1 ity t gladness ; and it la 

very good that he should know that he is not exceptional in the 

enjoyment of all this moral wealth which is Iodged*itoro or less, in 

the bosom of every human being* Still better is it that he should 

be put on his guard lest pity be inactive or degenerate into soli-tfj 

pity ;Jbe made aware that so If ishness, fast idioumness ,sloth-fu Iness* 

goodnature itself # aro ready to obstruct every movement of that bene- 
<rr 

votence goodwill ^whith we have it in us to bestow upon every on©. 







irvuxAjj 

And so 5>rf with every raanlf ostat ion of love,-each ^ attended by 
< -its own particular antipathies. 

Th^t b oy I a promoted , too»wtro knows that ho has 
Justice in hi heart: that we are all able to pay the duos of 
justice, to maintain our own rights and to yield those of all 
other persons ?that we are able to show the Justice we owe to the 
persons of others; to observe t ruth > thatjis f iust ice in word ; Integri- 
ty, or justice in act ion; to keep ourselves just in thought by 
forming sound opinions ; just in motive, by maintaining good principles 
just to ourselves^in the due ordering of body f mind and heart - 

The boy should know , too , the function of Conscience# 
that Conscience may bo tampered with and must bo instructed : that in 
the instruction of Consc ience^ af te r the Bible itself*post and 
essayist ,novel 1st and dramat i st ,histo r fan and phi Ibsopherleome to dd 
our aid;that,in the government of the body , Conscience demands 
tempo rinco .chastity* fortitude and prudence ;t ha t nature f scienc^and 
art , sociology and s* 1 f -knowledge , al I lend themselfes to the instruct 
/ion of conscience -that Conscience chides us for the commission of 


sin but that only the instructed conscience perceives sins of 
igno ancd » al lowance , pre ju : ice ; that every powi?r and function a person 
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pesseses and axe rc isos Is also an avenue lor temptation of ono sort 
or another. 

TharefoH th* boy must lea A the way of the Will, 


must real iso that thh labour of choice 


is upon hi m 4M every day and 
of himself # the due co- 


ail day- He must know that the ordering 

ordination of all h[i$ powers belongs t j the 'fill; that the <fill is 
neither moral nor I minora I ; that the function of the Will la to choose* 
that the choice liis^not between thinks ci rcumstances , or persons, 
but between ideas; hat an act of the/ Will evolves from long pre- 
paration of the injel legence, the affections and the consciences 
that what appear^ to be ±5« immediate acts of Will are really only 

the application of principles and o Din ions that have been slowly 

tk*£ 

f ormed j| Infel 1 actual opinions as we 
to the sphere of It he Will* He must 

not by struggle out by a diversion Jo^ thought^ to bo repeated a 

/ J 

often as the err ing impu 1 se/ renew#* It behoves him to kno^all he 
can about thii one practical faculty of man because the task set 

*JA J I 

bo^Ore to wo ~k out ofir owr/ salvation f rom base habits of 

body, oo/o habits of mind f inortfina t e affect ions, from debased and 
conventional moral judgjmer t s/and the If i 1 1 is the Instrument 
by /which we are able to work. 


II as moral principles belong 
know that the Will assorts Itself 







,t b»s9 are but two services upon to men, that which has self as the 
ond and contra^ and that which has Sod and. by consequence, man 
for its ob toot. <t is possible indeed to choose the service of God 
unconsciously, believing that wo have only a passionate desire to 
help son, but it is not anyway possible to drift into the service 
of God when our ob.ieot is to do well by ourselves. Therefore it 
is not enough to gather the little knowledge that is open to ss 
about body .aifld and heart, will and conscience. The inrr.ost region^ 
which' we call the Soul, that temple dedicate to the service of the 
living God, falls undor the common law. Hoi a , too, we mU3t ha'-J a 
gradual accretion of opinions gathe ed from a knowledge deep and 
widejAnd in the conduct of the Soul also, we must be guided by prine- 
iplos derived from our knowledge and »-n > 1< . . out of our opinions. 
Perhaps the first" thing the boy needs to learn ii that religion is 
not optional ;that his DUTY towards God is to lose Him with all his 
he art, with all hi a soul, with ill his mind and with all his strength^ 
few*, the knowledge of God and his servl ce , ( c rayer,Prai se ,and Thanks- 
giving) and the service of man are tho several acts of this chief 

I 

duty. But, though this filial relation is due from us to God, is 


G^ 2$C— — 

natural pnocoasaryt and .above all, happy-tnaking , the boy should learn 
that infcrt ia .pre-occupation with oth e r things .involuntary aversion, 
(Which may even end in voluntary aversion J^wl 1 1 hinder him continual} 
In the on icyment of the closest and dearest of all intimacies & i /y* 
the fulfilment of the most blessed of all re lations jthat ,he : t , too, 
ho must take nothing for granted but must labour and pray. 

The young porson-who his such a ground war* of 
humuan nature to wor* upon as 1 have attempted to sketch out , who 
knows soao.tfcing of the behaviour of body,mind and hoart f of will.con- 
solenco and soul, who knows how these all interact and co-operate 
and are , In f act * one s and yet how each has its own antagonists Ind 
obstacles , 4-who has the cheerful certainty of success because of 

u 

the good help of^God^ln efforts which he knows hew to direct,*—, 
occupies an extraordinary vantage g ound as compared with him to 
whom life is a casual matt or. Both of these Intend well .both rise 
to every tale of he oic effort, to every word of insight and inspira- 
ti on; but there is just the difference between the two that there is 
between the boy who makes random collections and leaves his speci- 
mens lying about ard uno do red *4 o be sweet by and by into the 
dust panrand that other boy who has a growing knowledge of scientific 
principles and is able to / classJihe ob sets he col lects. 


A%f>Zbc*\<J±Ofe 
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lUy 
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ho- bey who has, 30 to speak, a plan of himself makes^a moral class- 


ification of all ho hears , sees , reads Tan intellectual classification 

a 

of alljstray knowledge that comes 4 nto his way. His opinions are a 
natu al , 1 ivlrgj growth out of the wide knowledge he has collected $fy© 


0 


ven during his ado lescence; and his principles are the first and 


cMef of those opinions wws £r~-^f - a — 

his duties being brought to ho a on all the store of piffjcept and 

example that has come to him 4 This careful cult of human nature 

will not necessarily make a good wise man any more thaft good seed 

sown ir the well-tilled earth will necessarily produce a harvest. I 

Both wait upon sun and showorjand this dependence is the chief 

part of the knowledge a boy should ha\ ; e:the difference between 

Ctjiititl teV. 

the natural and moral field 1 §. -aa-sh oasse Ju gl HiV"- Lll Z ^ ho is absoiute- 

r - 

ly assured of that sun and shower by which he shall grotf. 
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I havi not enlarged upon the neceiaity foi the Divine ^race as the 

mo power in all moral oifort bgciuso^as a Society, wo hold 

|£^/wv.i2( 

g^-eep 1 1 o na 1 1 y views upon this sublet. We are persuaded 

that not only every good and e'ery perfect tltf tmoral) gift Is 
from abo^e * but fWt wo believe that the Holy Spirit Is the Supreme 
Educator of mankind , deal in g out knowledge to men as they are able 
to receive It, and educating those who will to be educated In 

things Intellectual^ moral » practical £ spiritual, 

know that of every field of human effort 
it may be said Doth \ha plowman low all day to sow? Doth ha 
open ard break the clods o^ his around* - - - Doth he not cast in the 

ai 

princ i p\ wheat and tho appointed barlTTr'd-jwihei r place*... For hi 
'od doth la^lruct him to discretion and doth teach'^Ttp . - . This 
cotr.eth forth from the Lord of Hosts which is In counsel 

be it^aerta 1 navigation ,c r the 
dl ,co very of the Worth Pole ,or a child's delight ie history t 
literature , or moral insight t noble conduct , or , that deepest try 
of our nature, -”A3 the hart thirsteth after the waterbrooks ,so 
longeth ay soul after Thee.O nod!". 
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Wo are ono and indivisiblo and all those things in their season 


com© to us from above’ but all 


oUr them come by way of a 


natural return for diligent and understanding labour. To-day we. 


are diligent enough in haphazzard ways, but does it not behove us 


also } to put to ourselves the question, -’’Have ye understood'/. 

Everyone * knows the truth of all that I ha r e advanced; 
and yet we go on in a casual way, chiefly because this kind of pro- 
gramme seems so vast & indefinite that we do not know how to attack 
it, and we leave our children at the mercy of every wind that blows 

v 

for 4 chance waX-t-u-xe- opinions and principle#. 
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principle^. Now tills i S what wo of Union have to offer to our 

mamba, s. Wo roally have outlined a schema of education that affords 


the wide fieli^from which to gather opinions j ^hnr-1 nil n j n i lo*t*iL :fc 
we have out 1 ined f too, such a %-QHnd plan of human nature as I have 
sketched out; what is more, we know by the experience of a number of 
years that children take ^wlth ttho avidity of one who e?ets what he 








w>cCi z&t2d. 
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